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Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at | 
ont, @ermany, concerning John Pem- 


berton, of Philadelphia. 
(Concluded from page 691.) 


He was a zealous promoter of good order and 
iscipline among Friends, earnestly recommend- 
ng plain-dealing with each other, and as living 

and powerful as his public ministry was, as im- 
pressing and instructive was his awful silence, 
when his wise Master did not require of him to 


"speak. The solemn reverence of his waiting 
“Spirit appeared so manifestly in his countenance, 


that others, who beheld him, were thereby in- 
vited to stillness, and such as had a desire of 
hearing words, were taught by his example to 
turn their minds inward to the measure of grace 
in themselves, showing that it is infinitely better 
to keep silent before the Lord, than to utter 
words that are not accompanied with the life- 
giving and baptizing power of the Spirit, which 
must needs enliven them, if they shall be truly 
profitable. 

In this manner he has been very useful 
amongst us as a divine instrument, and we be- 
lieve that many find cause of humble thank- 
fulness on his account, towards the Father of 
lights and Spirits, and author of every good and 
perfect gift, that he teaches his people to profit, 
not only immediately by his good Spirit, but also 
through the ministry of his faithful servants. 
He therefore had also his tender care, and the 
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sincere-minded might grow in every good thing, 
and that every thing else, which would obstruct 
or hinder their advancement, might be removed 
out of their’way. The good effect upon the 
minds of those who in some measure knew the 
value of his disinterested labors, that they 
thought to owe him that honor, which the 
apostle desires should be doubly given to the 
elders that rule well, and such found it their 
duty to esteem him very highly in love, for his 
work’s sake; as on the other hand, his mild, 
innocent, and child-like behaviour tended to 
influence love and affection, in almost every one 
who conversed with him, and particularly gained 
the hearts of youth in favor of truth, for he was 
a lover of children, and had often affecting op- 
portunities with them, remindiog them of the 
esteem and obedience w] they owe to their 
parents and tutors, who ‘ch over them for 
their good, and exhorting _. ~ to attend to the 
instruction and reproofs of grace in their yet 
tender hearts; thus seeking acquaintance 
with their Creator in the days of their youth, 


, for such as seek the Lord early should find him, 


and that none could begin too early to fear the 
Lord and live a sober, pious life. 

Many of his expressions, which he tttered at 
divers opportunities, do yet bear the evidence of 
the divine spring from which they proceeded, 
turning up lively in the mind, from time to 
time, and may not improperly be compared to 
pieces of bread cast upon the waters, which soon 
disappear, but are found again after many days. 
These things are now new and fresh in our 
memory, and oh! may they ever be remembered 
by us and our children, and remain a cause of 
praising the condescending goodness of the 
great Shepherd of Israel, who wrought by him, 
and who alone is worthy of all praise, now and 
evermore. And in this view, we think, we may 
safely touch upon some other of the excellent 
qualities of our beloved friend, whereby, per- 
haps, some may be enticed to follow him, as he 
did Christ, and others encouraged to hold on 
their way faithfully, pressing toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God, in Christ 
Jesus, seeing his example gives an evident proof 
that there is a possibility to get at it. 
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He was a man whom God had endowed with 
much wisdom and sound judgment, as we have 
had opportunities to observe in divers cases; 
withal he was low in his own eyes, humble and 
obliging in his whole conduct. His conversa- 
tion was innocent, harmless, and where he felt 
himself free ed®ugh, was often cheerful, and 
even pleasantpyet he knew how tokeep within the 
limits of that Christian gravity, which became 
him as a minister of the gospel. He possessed, 
in great measure, that unaffecting civility, and 
sincere promptness to serve, which are sure 
warks of a true education, that distinguishes 
itself as much from artful policy as from rough 
manners. He was a striking example of mode- 
ration, cleanliness, and a comely order,which un- 
deniably appeared in the whole management of 
his affairs, even in those of the least importance ; 
and it may not be improper here to remark, as 
a proof of his prudent cautiousness, that he had 
left written directions concerning his burial, &c., 
which he had put down about two months be- 
fore his decease, when it not yet seemed likely 
that he would leave us so svon. This afforded 
him the great advantage, that, when the mo- 
ment of solemn close drew near, he had nothing 
more to do but to die. 

Having from his great weakness, which he 
continually labored under at Pyrmont, again 
recovered so much strength, as to think of 
pursuing the weighty object of his coming, he 
set out to Barontrap, where he had a_ public 
meeting with the inhabitants, but met with much 
opposition from the magistrates, and some rude 
people of the place ; nevertheless, he was favored 
to clear himself, and admonish the people. But 
next day, as he was visiting some well-inclined 
«people, he slipt from some steps, and got a heavy 
fall, which must have been very painful to him, 
though he did not much complain ; and the con- 
sequence of this fall, and a fresh cold, which he 
bad taken in a damp room, hindered him from 
going on further than Lemgow, where he like- 
wise met with some opposition from the magis- 
trates, and staid several days under painful 
exercises of body and mind. Nevertheless, he 
bad a meeting there, but the people seeming to 
be afraid, there came only a few beside the 
master and mistress of the house, who had re- 
ceived him kindly, and the weakness of his body 
increasing, he was obliged to return to Pyrmont ; 
taking his leave in an affectionate manner of the 
whole household, who in general seemed to 
show a great esteem for him. 

The consideration that, in the 67th year of 
his age, he had left an agreeable abiding 
place, a tender, loving spouse, and all his dear 
and near friends and relations at home, in the 
midst of whom he possessed all those things in 
abundance which can render an abode in this 
world agreeable, and that he could leave all 
these with a view, or at least very probable ex- 





pectation, never to see them again in this life, 
and take up the hardships of a long, dangerous, 
and expensive voyage, without any worldly view 
whatsoever,—this consideration has sometimes» 
struck some with admiration, and made even | 
such as are not willing to own a Divine influeneg 
for the service of truth, freely acknowledge, that 
nothing else than love to his fellow-creatures, 
and obedience towards his Creator, could be the 
motive of his coming so far. 

After his retura to Pyrmont he had repeatedly 
accesses of an inflammatury fever, and on the 
23d of the Eleventh month, in the evening, it 
seized him so suddenly with a violent chill, that 
he was obliged to leave the company of some 
friends who were come to see him, and go to bed, 
Next morning the physician came to see him, 
and at parting, wishing him that he might get 
better, he replied, “ My hope is in the Lord.” 
And truly it must have been so, for he remained 
from the beginning of his illness to his end, ina 
patient, resigned frame of mind, although, to 
appearance, in great pain of body. His mind 
seemed to be totally free from temporal concerns, 
and only occupied with objects relating to ever. 
lasting truth, and particularly he seemed much 
concerned for the welfare of the little Society of 
Friends in this place, even to his very last mo- 
ments, as many of his dying expressions, which 
were mostly taken down from his lips, clearly 
manifest, an abstract of which we think fit to 
insert here. ‘ 

A few days before his decease, his companion 
mentioned to him a strait and difficulty th 
friends of Pyrmont were brought under, 
reason of several hundreds of French emigrant 
who were come to take up their winter quarte 
at, and to be billetted on, the inhabitants ¢ 
Pyrmont. After a little pause, he said in su 
stance as follows : “ Friends are often brought 














the strait and narrow ‘gate, and, therefore, iti i 
necessary and incumbent to act in the counsél) 


of best wisdom, and if anything is imposed om 
them by the laws of the country, and the author 
ity of the magistrate, to suffer it, in the meek 
and patient spirit of Jesus.” At another time, 
he desired his companion to raise him up in the 
bed, and sit a little behind him, being unable to 
sit alone, and one of his intimate friends who 
had been pretty constantly with him, being 
present, he desired him to sit down, and said in 


substance as follows :—‘“ Friends who live in 


the truth, and are concerned to fulfil their 
religious duty, have often deep proving seasons 
to pass through before they can come to & 
clear and certain discerning of the Divine Will, 
with respect to leaving their outward habitations, 
and when they come at that, and travel! abroad 
in the service of the gospel, they have also many . 
and deep baptisms to pass through ; but on look- 
ing over my steppings along in this land, I have 
had to believe, that I have labored faithfully to 
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discharge my duty, and have péace therein, al- | signed,” and again, ‘‘ we must be resigned to the 
though in this present sickness I bayehad more | Divine Will.” This answer, and the composed 
erty of spirit to inherit than in those hereto- | manner in which he expressed it, seemed s0 to 
fore ;” with many more weighty expressions, | affect the physician, that he marvelled, and 
which could not be fully recollected ; and as the | said, it rejoiced him to see him in such a con- 
aforementioned friend remarked, that he firmly | dition, and so much resigned sto which he re- 
believed his coming among them was in best plied, “‘ This is what we are all ght to labor 
wisdom, and his service acceptable and useful to! for.” ; And a while after, seeming to be much 
the ee oe ed a noth- or a his =“ = a professors of 
ing to boast of. 1ich shows, that he was truth at Pyrmont, he said: “Some are now 
truly humble and low in his own eyes, ascribing very full of themselves, and are persecutifig the 
allto Him from whom all good comes. A young | Lord’s church, but it is a wrong spirit ; they 
woman coming in, he desired her to sit down, | persecute, but it is a wrong spirit, and a malicious 
‘ id in the words of | spirit. There is a spirit which is doi 

< Sens aoe toh call Bre hedean’ | anil cad tae het I am a a een tehee 
adding, “ this is nut,only megessary for the men, | and it is best to avoid that spirit, which sets up 
put for the women also, and without this, we are | for itself. They run from one evil spirit to an- 
but poor creatures.” At one time he expressed, other, and it is a deceiving spirit. My heart is 
“It seems to draw nearer and nearer tuwards; heavy on account of these things.’ A while 
a comme ro - we another a he nage | et , he peg : aie a aera 

“] have not been so tried In any sickness In all| a ings; yea, the deep things of God;” an 
my life, although I never experienced so much | then a little after, he expressed himself nearly 
: the 7: of an any — journeys hereto- pag “The — of se Lord : ree of 
ore, as 1 have in this.” After a while his com- | life, which opens the mysteries vf God’s king- 
panion said to him, “1 have sometimes a little S but the wisdom of this world is foolishness 

| 
| 





hope on thy account, but my mind is deeply | with God,” adding, “ but I don’t want to launch 
tried between hope and fear:” to which he | into many words, but to bring into a sameness of 
calmly answered, “(I have given the matter] soul :” (that is, with Christ in humility, meek- 

Y ness, and resignation.] About 12 o’clock he 

His disorder having much increased, he suf- | said, in a triumphant manner, “ I am departing 
fered exceedingly, but kept still remarkably | for heaven, and from you all, to the kingdom of 
patient and resigned, and being a little relieved God and of Christ.” After this he said, “ You 


u 


from the great oppression and difficulty of breath- | can prove these things, whether they are agree- 
ing, which he had labored under, he said: “ It| able to the Scriptures of God and of Christ, yea 
is a great favor to know that my Redeemer lives, | or no.”” And then he expressed, in a weighty 
and because he lives, I live also.’”’ ‘This he ex-| manner, nearly as follows: “It is not cireum- 
‘pressed about 3 o'clock, in the morning of the| cision, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature; 
81st, being the day of his decease, and a little| faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
after he said to his cowpanicn, and the friend | word of God, which lives and abides forever, 
that assisted him: “You are very kind, and I| not by the law.” And a little after, “ They who 
have been carefully nursed; I wish you may | are justified, are justified by the faith of Jesus 
gtow and increase in every thing that is good,| Christ:” and afterwards he earnestly said, 
and become a spiritual and holy house unto | “ Woe unto the world because of offences.’”’ 
God.” A while after a friend said to him, that His mind seemed to be overflowed with divine 
it was pleasing and encouraging to see him so| love, and his words were of God, and of Christ 
much resigned ; to which he replied nearly as| and his kingdom; and the last that could be 
follows: “Ah! we may see miracles have not] distinctly understood, which he uttered with a 
ceased ; great and marvellous are his works; he| melodious voice, were these: “I can sing 
is mighty to save, and able to deliver to the| the songs of Zion and of Israel,’ which is 
Very uttermost ail those that trust in him; his| a demonstrative proof that he had not followed 
Ways are ways of wonder, and past finding out ;” | cunningly devised fables, but the living sub- 
and about 9 o’clock he said, “ the Spirit searches | stance of truth and true religion. And we have 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.’ A || no doubt that his gentle and patient spirit, which 
little after, the physician, who had constantly | easily and quietly forsook its afflicted habitation 
and carefully attended him, came in, and after| of clay, on the 31st of the First month, 1795, 
inquiring, intimated to his companion, and the | about 7 o’clock in the evening, is received into 
friend that assisted, that he did not expect him| one of the happy mansions prepared for the 
to continue much longer in life; then he asked | righteous and just, having laid down his life for 
what the physician said, and being informed,| the testimony of truth, which he had lived in, 
that he said he did not expect that he would | and whose cause he endeavored to promote: and, 
continue much longer in mutability, he calmly | ‘though the memory of the wicked shall rot, 
and composed|g answered, “we must be re- yet the memory of the just is blessed.” Prov. x.7. 
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His remains were interred in Friends’ bury- feated near Fort Du Quesne, in an unexpected 
ing-ground at Pyrmont, after the manner of attack by the Indians. We are told that the 
Friends in Philadelphia, and agreeably to his General and half this number were killed, and 
own written directions aforementioned ; and the | sixty-four.out of eighty-five of his officers ; of 
awful stillness which was observed among the‘ those who escaped was Washington, at the time 
inhabitants in the streets, seemed clearly to Aid-de-Camp to General Braddock. The de. 
express the esteem which they had for him, and , feated army brought off their dead commander 
those who folipwed to the grave behaved quietly | and buried him in the road, in order to elude 
and respectfully. | the search of the Indians for his dead body. 

Signed on behalf of our said meeting, held on| It may be remarked that the land in the 
7th of the 3d month, 1796. neighborhood of the Great Meadows is very 

Lewis Seebohm, Frederick Flake, level and the timber heavy, which indicates the 

David Franks, Frederick Seebohm, | goodness of the soil. A considerable body of 

Conrad Galle, Lewis Heydorn, this land was owned by Washington at the time 

Deiterick Seebohm, Helena Seebohm, of his death. 

Henry Meyer, Wilhelmina Seebohm.} This day’s jour been very disagreegble 

ins and cold, owing ntifiued fall of snow. 

as : lalla We great] ‘ that the clouds prevented 
JOURNAL OF A VISIT = WESTERN INDIANS | . Vio of he detalles settlements ome thet 

- : of Laurel Hill, this being that part of the Alle. 

Written by Gerard T. Hopkins, of Baltimore. Now | ghany Mountains from which a descent is made 

published for the first time, with an Appendix, into the country below. From this commandine 

Compiled for Friends’ Intelligencer. By T——. ° : sat 

emineuce the prospect, we are told, is beautiful 
beyond description. 

Our disappointment, however, was in some 
measure recompensed by finding ourselves, when 
upon the top of this hill, not only above the 
clouds, but also so elevated in a cloud as to find 
the particles of snow resembling fog; a proof 
that large spits of snow, as they are called, ac 
quire their size by an accumulation of particles 


(Continued from page 694.) 


Deer and turkies are numerous upon these 
mountains. The hunters have in many places 
erected seats, as heretofore described, for the pur- 
pose of shooting deer. 

Over the greater part of our journey to-day 
we have found snow two feet in depth. A tolera- 
ble track is however beaten for us by a descrip- 


tion of pedlars, who pass by the name of Packers. | on their way from the clouds to the earth. I may 
These people carry on a considerable trade be-| here mention, that the difficulties and fatigues 
tween the Redstone settlements and Winchester, | of our journey thus far have been rendered light 
in Virginia, as also with several other villages by the agreeable company of my brother-in-law, 


in the western part of that State. | Thomas Moore, and our esteemed friend, Israel 
They take with them upon horses, bags of | Janney, the former joining us at Brookeville, 
flax, which article they purchase at Redstone at | and the latter in the Shenandoah Valley. They 
a low price ; this they dispose of at an advance, | are complying with an appointment by our late 
and in return carry salt, for which they are well | Yearly Meeting, in a visit to a Quarterly Meet 
paid at Redstone. It is not unusual to meet a! ing at Redstone. 
Packer, having under his direction halfa dozen|. From the 1st to the 8th of the month, we 
loaded horses. These animals on meeting travel-| rested at Redstone, a rest useful to our borses 
lers, do not turn aside from the beaten path. We|as well as to ourselves. In the course of this 
were several times under difficulties in making | interval, we attended Redstone Quurterly Meet 
our way through the snow on their account. ing. There were present several Friends from 
3d mo. Ist. This day we travelled thirty-six | the State of Ohio, who reside upon a part of the 
miles, passed through the villages Woodstack | tract of country called the Seven Ranges. They 
and Uniontown, and after night reached the] informed us that the Indian Chief, Tarhie,*s 
house of our friend, Jonah Cadwalader, in the | Wyandot of great distinction, with about one 
neighborhood of Redstone, Old Fort, and near} hundred hunters, mostly of the Wyandot nation, 
the Monongahela river. On our way we passed | were hunting bears upon a branch of the Big 
a place called the Great Meadows, upon the} Beaver, called Mahoning, within about twenty 


. . ° . = 
Alleghany Mountains. ‘This place is noted for| miles of their settlement, and that a fall of snow 


an entrenchment, cast up by General Washing- | three feet in depth had placed them in a suffer 
ton, then Colonel Washington, when retreating | ing condition, they not making provision at theit 
from a defeat given to a small force under his _——ereenrtenrnneenoee ina 

command, (near the junction of the Alleghany} *This was Tarhie, (or the Crane,) Chief of the 
and Monongahela rivers,) history says by a much Wyandots, whom Evan Thomas, and other members 
superior body of French and Indians. We also : wae a eee ie vs aan rey 
passed over the spot where Gen. Braddock was ~e ee en ee ee ; 


P ; 1799, and of which a report was published in that 
buried. His army of 1200 chosen men was de-| year. See Appendix. P 
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camp for such an event. In this. situation the 
Friends received the following lettéx, from Tar- 
hie. 

«“ My dear Brothers, Quakers, listen to what 
I now say to you. You always called us Indians 
your brothers, and now, dear white brothers, [ 
am in distress, and all my young men who are 
with me. 

“ Brothers, will you please to help me to fill 
my kettles and my horses’ troughs, for I am afraid 
my horses will not be able to carry me home 
again. 

“ Neighbors, will you please to give, if it is 
but a handful a piece, and fetch it out to us, for 
my horses are not able to come after it. 

§ This is all Ihave to Bay at present. 

“TARHIE. 

“ To my Brothers, the Quakers.” 


About the time of the reception of this letter, 
some Friends, who resided nearest to their hunt- 
ing camp, furnished them with a small supply 
of provisions, which occasioned a second letter | 
from Tarhie, as follows: 

“ Brother Quakers, I have a few more words 
to say to you. | 

“ Brothers, [ want that you should all know 
what distress [ am in. 

“ Brothers, [ want you to know I have go 
help from some of my near neighbors. 


t | 


“ Brothers, I would be glad to know what you | 


will do for me, if it is but a little. 

“ Brothers, if you cannot come soon, it will 
do bye and bye, for my belly is now full. 

“ Brothers, [ hope you have not forgot our 
great fathers; when they first met, it was in 
friendship ; we are of the same race. 

“My Brothers, Quakers, I hope our friendship 
will last as long as the world stands. All I have 
to say to you now is, that I shall stay here until | 
two more moous are gone. * TARHIE. 

“ Addressed to my Brothers, the Quakers.” 


A considerable quantity of provisions were | 
furnished by the Friends to these Indians, for | 
which they expressed great thankfulness. Tar- 
hie himself divided the presents between mad | 
and man, waking no difference 
in rank, 

These Friends were informed by Tarhie, that 
several years ogo he had sent a talk to the In- 
dian Committee at Baltimore, accompanied by a 
belt of Wampum, worth fifty dollars, and had | 
long been waiting for an answer, but had not | 
yet received one. 

In consequence of this information, a confer- 
ence was held at Redstone, betweeu such of the 
members of the Indian Committee as could be 
convened there. The result was a request made 
to four Friends of the neighborhood adjacent to 
the Indian camp, to visit Tarhie, and inform him 
that his talk was not received by the Indian 
Committee, apd that his belt of Wampum never 


for distivetion | 
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came to their hands. Also, if he had any thing 
now to say, he must write again to the Indian 
Committee. 

During our stay at Redstone, we had an op- 
portunity of seeing and admiring the richness 
of the land between the foot of the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Monongahela River. The 
people here seem to live in ease plenty, and 
there is scarcely a plantation that does not afford 
stone coal and sugar trees. The coal is, I think, 
fully equal in quality to the best Liverpool coal, 
and is generally used for fuel in the place of 
wood ; it being much easier and cheaper to pro- 
cure a supply of coal, than to procure wood, not- 
withstanding that article is in great plenty here. 

The sugar trees afford sugar in plenty to those 
who are sufficiently industrious to make it. Many 
families, we are told, make from five hundred to 
a thousand pounds, and others make from eight- 
een to twenty-five hundred weight, every, spring. 
The trees do not appear to be injured by draw- 
ing off the sap. Molasses of excellent quality 
is also made from this tree, and also small beer, 
equal to any thing of the kind we met with at 
this place, produced from the sap. 

Shall I say, a proof of the instability of the 
human mind, under the most bountiful supply of 
temporal blessings, is to be drawn from the pre- 
sent disposition of the inhabitants of Redstone. 
Blest with a country richand fruitful, and possess- 
ing other great natural advantages, there is never- 
theless a general feeling of discontent. The 
new country beyond the Ohio, lately opened for 
sale, has set the general mind afloat. We saw 
people who were well settled, and who some 
years ago, too, had passed the meridian of life, 
strongly affected with the prevailing mania. 

9th. The river Monongahela not having yet 
risen, we are greatly dixappointed in ofr wish 
and intention to take boat at Redstune for the 
mouth of the Miami of the Ohio. We have, 
ther: fore, no other alternative than to prosecute 
a long and doubtless fatiguing journey by land. 
This morning whilst we were preparing to pro- 


ceed on our route, two young men arrived at our 


| quarters, for the purpose of accompanying us ; 


one of them a blacksmith, and a member of our 
Society, the other a carpenter, and a steady young 
man. They are under the pay of government, 
and have engage! to reside in the neighborhood 
of Fort Wayne, to be employed for the benefit 
and instruction of the Indians. Previous to our 
leaving home, we had reason to expect that we 
should be overtaken by these young men, and 
were glad to have our expectations realized. 
Again proceeding on our journey, we passed 
through Brownsville, a village on the Mononga- 
hela River ; crossed over that river in a boat, and 
rode about twenty-six miles to Washington, an 
inland town. Our ride to day has been through 
a very hilly country, tolerably rich, though badly 
watered. It is said that one of the first survey- 
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LS 
ors of this tract of country, when questioned re- | wide. In this bottom we observed a mound of 
specting its general appearance, replied, “ It is, earth cast up to the height of fifteen feet, its 
like a large meadow filled with stacks of hay.’ | diameter at the base forty-five feet, and said to 
A comparison very apropos. be a burial place, but whether made by the In. 

It is worthy of remark, that near Brownsville, | dians or not is not ascertained. It is said that 
on the Monongahela, are the remains of an old; two miles below this is a square fortification 
fortification, iucluding several acres of ground. | containing several acres of ground, enclosed b 
Mussel shells are yet very abnndant within the |a bank of earth thrown up by art to the height 
intrenchment ; and nearly opposite to the forti-| of eight feet. 
fication, are two fish pots extending quite across; Along the east shore of the river great de. 
the river ; they are made of stone, weighing gene- | struction was made a few years ago by a species 
rally from thirty to forty pounds. It is said that | of caterpillar which infested the trees. The 
the Indians who resided near the spot at the time | fed upon the leaves, and thus killed trees of 
of its discovery by the white men, had not even | enormous size. Their havoc extended for wany 
a traditional knowledge of the making of these | miles along the river, and reached about seven 
fish pots, nor of the erection of the fortification. | or eight miles from the shore. é 

This day, in passing along, my mind has been (fe be eontinnsdi) 
involved in much serious reflection on the im- 
yortance of our mission. And I trust [ have in ‘ ' 
a small degree felt the respousibility we are| A — of the following Address was pub. 
under, not to men only, but to the Great Author lished in a late number: we have concluded, on 
of all good, with an ardency not to be expressed, | account of its excellence, to give the whole. 
that we may indeed discharge the trust reposed} foal sat 
in us, and perform the duty required of us with| TY SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND ON 
propriety. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 

10th. Travelled thirty-four miles, and after} The following is a copy of a memorial ad. 
night were glad to reach the house of our friend | dressed to Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell by 
Jonathan Taylor, in the State of Ohio; on our} the Religious Society of Friends. 

ui . > © rj : a N 7 
way we passed through the small villages of Tay-| «my Viscount Palmerston, K. G., First Lord 
lorstown and West Liberty. The tract of coun- ? Gs Dees 1 Merl Ressell. Peisciiel 
try through which we have travelled is general] Se ee ee ee ee 

J’ 7 oe een 18 generab'y | Sceretary of State for Foreign Affairs : 
fertile and is mostly settled. In the course of} *” J - 
this day’s ride, it is observable that limestone is} ‘“ The undersigned, acting on behalf of the 
to be found on the tops of the highest hills, but | Society of Friends throughout Great Britain, re- 
is rarely found in the bottoms. quest the considerate attention of the First Lord 

It may vow be noted that the hills between | of the Treasury and the Secretary of State for 
the Monongahela and the Ohio rivers are gene-| Foreign Affairs to a few observations on the 
rally of a very singular description, having two] present critical aspect of affairs between this 
or three circular elevations, the surface of each | country and the United States of North America, 
elevation flat for the space of twenty-five to | offered, as they are, under a strong sense of reli- 
thirty feet in diameter. These flat appearances | gious duty. 
extend quite around the circumference of the * We have on former occasions so fully stated 
hills, and seem to vie with art for regularity. our conviction that all war is unlawful for the 

This day we crossed in a boat the great river | Christian that it is needless now to repeat it. 
Ohio. On approaching it, I felt no sinall degree | But there are circumstances connected with the 
of awe. The slow and majestic movement of so | present difficulties between the two countries of 
vast a body of running water, added to the re-|so marked and peculiar a character as, in our 
collection of the blood which had been spilt re- | apprehension, to justify this special appeal to 
lative to its shores enforced the sensation. With | Government. 
what obstinacy the poor Indians resisted the de-| “There are, perhaps, no two independent na- 
signs of the white men in making settlements | tions on the face of the earth so closely united 
wist of this river! Having been driven further | together as England and America by the cows 
and further westward, relinquished claim to tract | bined ties of blood, of language, of religion, of 
after tract, they here made a stand, fixed in a re- | constitutional freedom, and of commercial inter- 
solve, hitherto ye may come, but no farther !] est, and no two nations between whom a wat 
This river shall be the boundary between us!} would be a more open scandal to our common 
It shall limit your encroachment! The resist- | Christianity, or a more serious injury to the wel- 
ance they made, and the blood which was spilt, | fare and progress of the human race. 
sufficiently prove the reluctance with which they| ‘The hatred of a brother when once offended 
gave up the contest. The bottom upon the west | is a proverb. Nor were the feelings which ex- 
side of the river where we crossed, which was at 'isted between England and America after the 
the junction of Short Creek, is very rich, but not war of independence and the war respecting the 
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rights of neutrals by any means an exception to 
this proverbial truth. By degrees, however, 
animosity and mutual suspicion subsided. The 
reciprocal visits of enlightened travellers, the 
vast increase of commercial relations, and the 
healthy emulation in Christian philanthropy, in 
science, and in literature, were, under the Divine 
blessing, producing an improved tone of both 
personal and national feeling, when at length, 
in 1860, the visit of the heir apparent of the 
British throne to the Canadian provinces and to 
the United States seemed to complete the en- 
tente cordiale between the two countries. It is 
a little more than twelve months since the Eng- 
lish subjects and American citizens were alike 
rejojcing in this healthy condition of the rela- 
tions between those two great divisions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

“ Now, however, with sadness of heart we see 
all this sorrowfully changed, and a question of 
international law, which, if it could be submitted 
toa competent tribunal of able jurists, whether 
European or American, or to the mediation or 
arbitration of any independent State, might pro- 
bably in a few hours be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, appears to be in imminent 
danger of occasioning a vast destruction of hu- 
mau life, a prodigivus waste of treasure, a total 


sent difficulty, we would respectfully submit that 
it may uot be too late for our Government, strong 
in the consciousness of right, to propose such a 
reference, should the reply from Washington 
not contain the happy and peaceful termination 
of the dispute. There are many circumstances 
in the present position of England which enables 
her to maintain a perfectly temperate and con- 
ciliatory attitude; and would it not seem un- 
generous to drive matters to extremities with the 
United States at the time when they are engaged 
in a struggle for their national integrity, if not 
for their national existence ? 

“‘ May we, then, as Christians, appeal to the 
rulers of this highly professing Christian coun- 
try, imploring them, while commendably vigilant 
for the interests and the character of England, 
to endeavor to follow out the Gcspel rule of do- 
ing as they would be done by—a rule not less 
binding on nations than on individuals? But, 
though we thus address those whose counsels 
direct the State, and with whom may rest the 
final decision for peace or for war, we are well 
aware that much depends upon the avoidance of 
all exasperated feeling on the part of the public 
at large, often too ready to encourage a war at 
the first outbreak of difficulties ; and we greatly 
desire that a thoroughly pacific temper may be 


interruption of trade and social intercourse, and | maintained and increase among us as a nation, 
an incalculable amount of moral evil; while it} and especially that it may be promoted by all 
is just as impossible, in the nature of things, for | those who profess to preach the Gospel of peace. 


the question of right or wrong to be really cleared 
up by such an appeal to the sword, as it was for 
the guilt or innocence of the accursed in mediz- 
val times to be settled by the wager of battle, or 
the passage over burning plough-shares. 

“Under these circumstances we look with 
confidence to the Government and legal advisers 
of our beloved Queen, fully believing that it is 
their honest desire that so awful and so unneces- 
sary a calamity—we might say so great a na- 
tional sin—as a war with America should be 
averted. In this confidence we are emboldened 
respectfully to ask whether it is not possible to 
use the interval which must necessarily elapse 
between the transmission of the views of the 
British Cabinet to Washington and the arrival 
of the reply in preparing so to meet that reply, 
whatever it may be, that the next step may not 
be a declaration of war, but the putting of the 
remaining issue, if any, between the two coun- 
tries in train for a pacific decision. 

“We rojoice to see the principle of arbitration 
strongly recommended by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the European Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris. Where a prospective provision 
of this kind exists in international treatics, any 
difficulty which may arise would naturally take 
the course thus prescibed for its settlement be- 
fore the question of right becomes merged in the 
storm of passion. And though there may be no 
such prospective provision applicable to the pre- 


There way have been words as well as deeds on 
the part of the Government or the people of the 
United States which have tried the temper and 
the patience both of our statesmen and of our 
fellow-countrymen generally; but it is surely 
more truly dignified, as well as more truly 
Christian, to meet provocation with a calm re- 
ference to law, than to exhibit a retaliatory 
spirit. 

“We would further suggest that, after the 
vast sacrifices which England has made for the 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery in our 
own possessions, and by other countries, which 
has been an object so consistently promoted 
through life by the statesmen whom we are now 
addressing, it would be deeply humiliating if, 
by being involved in this war, our country should 
ultimately find itself'in active co-operation with 
the South and slavery, against the North and 
freedom; though, in saying this, we do not in- 
tend to express our approval in all respects of 
the course pursued by the North in reference to 
slavery. 

“We may, perhaps, be permitted to mention, 
as an additional reason for our strong advocacy 
of the preservation of peace with America, that 
as the principal founders of two of its States, and 
many of the original settlers of other States, 
were our brethren in religious profession, be- 
tween whose descendants and ourselves a cordial 


correspondence has been maintained for nearly 
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two centuries, we have a special religious as well 
as national interest in the question. And 
though the government of those States has long 
passed into less pacific hands, yet our brethren 
there still have a considerable influence on their 
State Legislatures, and their voice has often been 
heard with effect in Washington. We shall, 
therefore, at once apprise our American friends 


urge them also to use their influence in further- 
ance of the cause of peace. 


want and suffering by the fault of those who 
should have provided for them. Shall such be 
allowed to suffer because relief afforded to them 
through charity, gives a license to their neglect 


| by their natural guardians? So various are the 


circumstances by which men are surrounded in 


c : society, and so unequal their opportuniti 
of the step which we have now taken, and shall | y ‘I aha de 


so unevenly are the good things of this life 
divided even among the industrious and tem. 


‘May He who still ruleth in the earth by | perate, that no rule can be laid down as to the 
His providence, as well as by His grace, grant! duty or expediency of affording relief in the 


that the wisdom which is from above, and which 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, may so prevail in the councils of the 
two Governments and in the hearts of the’people, 





| . . . 
various cases of necessity continually presented, 


It is, therefore, the duty of those who, as stew. 
| ards over accumulated means, are ealled “ to look 


that the impending scourge of war may be| not on their own things, but also on the 
averted from the kindred nations, on each side things of others,”’ to strengthen their benevolent 


of the Atlantic, and from the waters of that 
ocean which should unite rather than divide 
them. 


promptings by seeking out suffering and want, 
to assuage and zelieve it, while they exercise 


“ London, the 9th of the 12th month, 1861.” | their judgment and discrimination by inquiring 


(Here follow the signatures.) 
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Winter CHarities.—At this season of the 
year there are many organizations in active 
operation for the alleviation of suffering among 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1862. | 





into its cause, in each case, with a view to its 
radical cure. There is no lack of opportunities 
| for real and legitimate charity. Those bowed 
| down by the infirmities incident to advanced 
age,—the tender and helpless, cast upon the 
world without the fostering care of parents or 
suitable guardians, the maimed, the halt, the 
blind, the idiotic, the insane, the sick and 
sorrowful, all appeal to us as they did to our 


the poor, both in cities and in the country, | holy Pattern, and it is our duty, according to our 
which commend themselves to the benevolent | limited capacity, to imitate him in going about 
and liberally disposed; the hand of private| doing good. Such charity, if well direeted, 
charity is also busy in the less conspicuous, | blesses both the giver and the receiver; it 


‘though, perhaps, equally useful work of private | opens the heart of both for the influx of pure 


beneficence. and holy feelings, and raises the thoughts in 
Indiscriminate alms-giving has, we believe, | thankfulness to the Giver of every good and 
been pretty geverally superseded by systematic! perfect gift. We feel that these remarks 
and well directed efforts to provide for the | apply especially to those charitable efforts whieh 
more urgent necessities of the worthy poor, bring the giver into immediate contact with the 
while the improvident and thriftless are | Suffering which is sought to alleviate; such 
allowed to suffer, to some extent at least, the | works of benevolence we commend, especially at 
consequences of their folly or crime. There is, | this inclement season, to every one who would 
perhaps, no principle more generally admitted learn the luxury of doing good. 
in this connection than that pecuniary aid! ,,., On the 5th inst., at her late residence, No. 
extended to the unworthy operates as a positive 


| 222 Arch Street, Mantua M. Lonestrern, in the 5lst 
evil in society. Those who neglect to provide | year of her age, a member of Green Street Monthly 


a : Meeting. 
fur themselves when able, have no just claim | , At the residence of her nephew, Joshus 


upon the benevolent, and every measure of | Richardson, in Attleborough, Bucks county, Pa., on 
: ; a _| the 29th of 12th mo., 1861, Jane Ricnarpson, at the 
relief from their ee and inevitable suffer | advanced age of 95 years 11 months and 7 days, 8 
ings, is a premium upon their idlenessand unthrift. | member of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Tet this rule d ‘ ° . This aged Friend was unable to walk for a num- 
Y chiewineehaandigaiing apply ” fally 1D | ber of years past, in consequence of the weakness of 
the case of helpless dependents thrown into ; her limbs. But she enjoyed remarkably good health 
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until within a few days of her death, and was favored , « . . . ” 
wi an excellent memory, which cain aaa Sufficient unto the day oe evil thereof.’’ Matt. 


the time when Pennsylvania was one of the British 

colonies. She enjoyed entertaining her friends with Let us remember that each day is ordered by 

the narration of occurrences that transpired more Almighty love, and brings with it that measure 
iohty years : rhe -ers of | . $ ° ‘ 

than eighty years ago, when the officers of the Ameri- | of the bitter and the sweet, which, according to 


can army had their head quarters in her father’s the jud & of infial ad 7 ; 
house, (the house and room in which she died,) and 1e Judgment of infinite wisdom, Is most con- 


the troops were quartered in the Meeting house at ducive to our true peace and welfare.—Agum- 
Middletown, during the time that the Hessians were macher. 


prisoners, that were captured at the battle of Tren- wer 
ton. She had a distinct recollection of many of the 7 
eminent ministers of our Society who travelled in the Communicated 


service of their Divine Master, nearly one hundred | FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, READING, PA. 
years ago, and would relate incidents that trans- 


pired in their day, and describe the gesture and per- | This school was commenced about a year since 
sonal appearance of Rebecca Jones, Samuel Emlen, | under the following circumstances: A Friend, 
Martha Routh, Jane Watson and others. In her believing that an important part of the educa- 
Tee Raae served to bind | tion of children might be considerably promoted, 

oe a ee by collecting them for the purpose of reading 


Parkins, near Cardington, Ohio, on the 24th of 12th | the Scriptures and religious conversation, con- 
mo., 1861, after a protracted illness and much suffer- cluded to invite several boys to meen at his os 
ing, Isaac Scuoouey, in the 91st year of his age, |dence on First-day afternoons. This was readily 
a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. Our! united. with, and after a few gatherings the ad- 
deceased friend was the father of William Schooley, vantages were very apparent. This class was 
concerning whom the memorial of Stillwater Monthly | continued nearly eighteen months, when it was 


Meeting was published, in No. 33 of the current Vol. . 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. From the best information | concluded to assemble at our Meeting House, that 


that can be got here of his birth, he was born in others who expressed a desire to attend might be 
Fayette Co., Pa., on the 13th of 2d mo., 1771; was| accommodated. ‘Two young women tendered 
pom eens young cee ( o be where he re- | their assistance, and the school was opened in 
sided until his marriage with Sarah Sloc inFriends’ LG . 

a ae Sarah Slocum inFriends’ " the 12th month, 1860, with ten scholars, and 
Meeting, at Goose Creek. Soon after they removed ! 4 ‘ ‘ 
to Sandy Spring, in the State of Maryland. They re- has continued to the present time with grad- 
turned again and settled in Loudon Co., Va., where | Ually increasing interest. The whole number 
they resided until the Fall of 1815, when they moved | in attendance during the year was twenty six. 
a a ly wry oe tn of on a esha The weekly average was small, owing to the un- 

re they bought land in the wilderness, and made j.o.,:aihlo ahcence of eime : thers having 
themselves a comfortable home,which they afterwards | avoidable absence of sme, and others having 
. commenced attending but recently. It is not 


sold, andl moved to where his decease took place, in ; . 
the Spring of 1833, in order that they might help | necessary to describe the method of teaching. 
their children to homes on land of their own. Since | To a devoted teacher a way will soon open which 
that time they have lived with their children. His | will prove interesting and profitable, both to 
wife has survived him. After dwelling together in . lls 
in eonnaiiled ots a = '" | teacher and scholar, as the former will soon re- 
the connubial state with great harmony for over 68 . . ‘ < 
years, she now testifies that “ few have got along alize the promise that “ he that watereth shall 
smoother than they.” be watered also himself.’ Of the twenty-six, 
aie _— nineteen are boys and seven girls; two only are 
n reference to Purse Frost, whose death was men- | members of our meeting. Durivug the summer 
tioned in @ recent number, a friend writes :— months the school was held in the morning, which 
Rag = and ee deportment, her exem- appears to be the most suitable time in one re- 
ry conduct a ‘onversati r ki Ss * : } 
kL onduct and conversation, her kindness of | spect, as it allows the children un opportauity to 
of heart, her sympathy for, and readiness to relieve . . . ‘the sl 
the afflicted and the needy, her open and generous attend meeting, but in consequence of the short- 
hospitality, her sound counsel and ripe judgment en- | B€SS of the winter mornings, this arrangement 
deared her to those among whom she mingled. could not be continued during that season. The 
ae arn ~ suffering, whether from sickness | School is opened by reading a striking portion of 
overtly ave st ¢ > ‘ie Society : . ° : ; om 
poverty, have lost a true friend, Society a much | the Bible, mostly in the New Testament, and at 


loved and vakaed member, and as one who had | s lose o£ reraen ft he Psalws are read 
known her for many years has remarked, “ the good | Oe 5 Oe ey ee ae eae ee ee 


Dizp, at the residence of his daughter, Nancy 





of earth not the least of their number.” followed by a suitable pause. 
Though she was suddenly and unexpectedly called In conducting these schools, the principles up- 


i from pr - we have an assurance that she | held bv our Society should be brought into view, 

8 prepare { > e ¢ Mat ‘ : 7. sé . re 

ail Gok ca eden tae belief that her purified /and their agreement with the Scriptures shown. 

Spirit is at rest in that blest abode where no sorrows This is particularly important and hence the ne 
‘ varticul: ant, : —_ a 


come, no temptations try. J.J. C. . 3 : . 

cessity of teachers who are well acquainted with 
— oo rr ° ° . . 
: | our distinguishing principles. 

Liv ’ ‘ ‘ aaa. i } os 5 , 

ie oy down calumny ; the best reply to slan-} 4 small library has been commenced, consist- 
eTous re ; : ° 

reports is a good life. ing of thirty volumes. (reat care should be 


What a burden is leisure to a mind unpre- observed in the collection of books designed for 
pared for its enjoyment. the youth of our Society. Many of the books 


| 
| 
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published by the ‘Sunday School Union” and 
the “ American Tract Society,’”"—books designed 
fur the different religious denominations,—are 
very attractive in their style, but there are few 
of them that do not contain sentiments and ex- 
pressions which render them unsuitable for our 
own Society. There are no doubt many works 
issued for children that are suitable, but before 
placing a book in a First-day School Library it 
should be carefully examined. > 

The Society of Friends is very differently sit- 
uated in its surroundings from what it was years 
ago, and requires increasing vigilance to preserve 
it in its purity and simplicity. All the differ- 
ent persuasions are active ; nearly all have their 
missionaries, and perhapsall have their “ Sunday 
schools,” which they not inaptly term “ the 
nursery of the church.’’ Not only do they re- 
tain their own children through the agency of 
these schools, but others are brought within the 
pale of their instruction, and among these we not | 
unfrequently find the children of Friends, and | 
of those professing with Friends. 

In consequence of the large number of books 
and newspapers issued for some years, and which 
ure eagerly read by the young, the Bible is too | 
much veg! cted, and the truths so important for 
us to uphold are forgotten, and the mind becomes 
interested in subjects but illy calculated to en- 
courage a growth in the spiritual life. 

A civil war is now in our land. Some of our | 
members have contributed towards its support, | 
and others are actually participating in the deadly 
strife, notwithstanding the commands of Jesus, | 
“ Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you; | 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them | 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.”’ 

First-day schools would bring our children 
together, as teachers if not as scholars, and by the | 
cuttivation of those gifts and faculties given to us 
by our Creator, a religious growth would be expe- 
rienced. Children, whether members of our So.- | 
ciety or not, should receive our fostering care. 
Our principles should be more generally diffused, 
and there is no period of life better adapted for 
their reception than that of youth. 

In conclusiou we may add that, although, amidst 
discouragemerts which seem to accompany every 
good work, we feel in our little experience en- 
couraged, The field for labor is large, and 
there is no doubt, if entered into in a spirit of 
dependence and prayer, that the Lord will bless 
us in our work. 

Reading, First mo., 1860. 


- —- <9. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
The London Times has the following letter 
from its Naples correspondent : 
Nap.es, Dec. 10th, 1861. 
From Naples little is seen excepting those 
grand columns of smoke, which rise gigantically 


a 
into the air, and which, according to as close 
measurement as could be made, were calculated, 
that from the lower mouths at 10,000 feet, and 
that from the upper crater at 3,000 feet in height, 
Our streets are free from the dust of the moup. 
tain, and though for some time after the sun roge 
it appeared to be in a state of eclipse, yet to wit 
ness all the wonders of the spectacle it is neces. 
sary to leave the capital and visit the site of the 
disaster. 

From the confines of the city to Torre dd 
Greco one passes between two lines of a curious 
population who have turned out to see the crowds 
who flock down to Torre del Greco. The wind 
blows off the mountain due north and south, so 
that, until you just get under the column, you 
are not exposed to the shower of dust which falls 
thickly and constantly, almost blinding one, and 
certainly not conducing to easy respiration. On 
arriving at the devoted little town, which nun. 
bers, by the by, 22,000 souls, I found the place; 
except at the station, almost deserted. Eve 
house was abandoned, and, as proving how rapid 


| was the flight, melons and other articles still 


hung suspeuded outside the windows. At the 
station there was a vast crowd of persons, some 
of the last lingering inhabitants, with beds and 
other articles of furniture, anxious to be off; 
others, consisting of the Bersagliera and Nation 
als, who remained to guard the place, for mis. 
furtune is no protection against the herds of 
thieves who just at present drive a thriving trade 
in the neighborhood. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is the 
blackened appearance of every object, the fine 
dust, which had fallen in heavy showers, lyin 
four-and-a-half inches in depth in the streets a 
on the tops of the houses. Some of these were 
cracked horizontally across the flat roofs. and 
others perpendicularly, but it is not until you 
turn off to the left, a little beyond the station, 
that the full amount of the damage is to be wit 
nessed. From this point, ascending the mout- 
tain, a number of houses are passed, which have 
been most materially injured——from 400 to 500 
in all—and readered to a certain extent unsafe. 
At one house in particular, a handsome building, 
too, the proprietor, who had returned for some 
articles which he had left behind, was breaking 
the windows to get in, entrance by the doorway 
being impossible. I shall here insert the report 
which was sent to me yesterday morning by 
Gioyanni Cozzvlino, the principal guide of the 
mountain, as it will explain precisely the site 
where the mouths, which are noy vomiting forth 
fire, smoke, and lava, have beer formed : 

“On the 8th inst., at about a quarter past 11 
A. M.. a great trembling of the ground was felt 
at Torre del Greco, which continued at intervals 
of from five to ten minutes. ‘The population 
were in great alarm, expecting an earthquake. 
At Resina this tremulous motion was felt, though 
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not so strongly, about midday. Toward 3 o’clock | lating on a good season at last—on full hotels 
in the afternoon a large opening was made in | and much profit. 
the ground above Torre del Greco, and halfa} Dee. 11. Vesuvius, though still active, has 
mile lower than the crater of 1774, and the first | much diminished in violence—a fact to be re- 
cone was formed underneath the house of Fran- | gretted rather than otherwise, as the probability 
cesco Cruci. This house was thrown into the | of earthquakes increases. Yesterday morning 
air, as were four others in a masseria close by. | several violent shocks were felt, and still greater 
The lava has arrived (on the morning of the 9th) ; damage inflicted on the town and neighborhood. 
at about a quarter of an hour’s walk above the | I am just going over, but shall have no time to 
monastery of the Cappucini (which has been | report to-day. Another person has been killed 
destroyed), and is about a half a mile in breadth. | by falling into the lava, which rose on Monday 
All the houses in Torre have fissures in them, | morning to the height of twenty-eight palus. 
aud the population have fled to Naples. At the 
time that the new cones were formed, the top of 
the mountain was trauquil, but about 2 o’clock 
in the morning the grand crater at the summit 
burst out with a tremendous noise, throwing 
stoves and ashes to a great height. Every effort 
of this kind is accompanied by a sound as of 
thunder. One of the guides, called Gennarino 
Sannino, while attempting to get a piece of the 
red-hot lava, in which to put a coin, was killed 
on the spot by a stone which fell upon his 
head.” 


ooo - 
Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK MOUN- 
TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF L861. 


(Continued from page 701.) 


About one o'clock we were roused by loud 
voices outside the hut, which proved to bea 
Yankee pedlar and a Wilmington guide, who 
had been making a moonlight ascent; the fires 
were replenished, and while the uew comers 
were eating their suppers, it was impossible 

The report is mexgre, erroneous in some in- | to sleep, but when they had finished, we fell into 
stances, and some of the details have been mod-!a doze which lasted until about half past 3, when 
ified by what has since taken place. The road | we were awakened by thie ecstatic exclamations 
and the streets by which you approach the prin-|of the pedlar, who had roused himself thus 
cipal point of interest are in many places opened; | early, and addressed himself tq sight seeing: 
and at the place alluded to by the guide, there | “ Aint this areal buster? why, here’s all creation 
are not one only, but two considerable cones and |to be seen, and half way beyond. What lots 
several sthaller oves; indeed, in many places |o’ mountains here js, look like as though they 
there are indications of the crust of the earth | growed like taters all in heaps. Wall, [ heard 
giving way to the subterranean fires. The prin-|the minister tell abeout the cattle on a thou- 
cipal of the cones is an ellipse, and both at first | sand hills, and I guess he was talking abeout 
sent out a body of lava, which threatened Torre | this ere country, only [ don’t believe there ’s any 
del Greco with rapid destruction. One of those | cattle on ’em worth talking abeout, without its 
happy elevations which so often change the|catamounts;” thas he ran on until he had 
course of the current, divided it into two streams, | exhausted himsel’. We found that vureloquent 
flowing dowa on either side. The opening of | friend would prevent any farther sleeping, so we 
the main crater, too, at 2 o'clock, A. M.,of Mon-| gave ourselves a final stretch, and tovk our old 
day morning, diminished the violence of the position on the summit of the mountain, while 
lower stream, and possibly saved the town. our guides were cooking our breakfast. 

Last night the view which presented itself| Streaks of red in the East announced the 
from my windows was very grand; the black : of sun-rise, and it was very soon light 


ee 
| 
} 


column rose majestically, aud was then carried enough to distinguish objects clearly. Every 
off by the wind fur over the sea, while forked | lake and water course was covered with wreathes 
lightning, as it were, and brilliant lights, such | of mist; several, which were concealed the 
as those of Roman candles, played about the | preceding evening, now revealed themselves by 
crater. This morning the volumes of smoke are | their fleecy coverings. When the sun fairl 
rising and rolling one over another in grand in- | rose over the crests of the distant White Moun- 
Volution, while the eastern sun behind them gives | tains, these mists were converted into molten 
hues which it is difficult to describe. Beyond | silver, the green fields, the towering rocks, and 
the pall which hangs over the sea, it is impossi- | the vast masses of forest were glorified by the 
ble to see anything except when an opening is | new-born sun, and, rimmed around ia their silver 
wade by a gust of wind, and then one sees a settings, formed a landscape of surpassing 
pleture of Sorrento or Capri hung in the centre | splendor, far different from that of the evening, 
ofa deep-black cloud. but scarcely inferior to it in beauty or effective- 
I think much property will be destroyed, | ness; then we learned, as we never before had 
though not many lives, as all have escaped. | learned, what the prophet meant when he spoke 
hat is ruin to many, however, is prosperity to }of “morning spread upon the mountains.” 
others, and there are muny here who are talcu- ! Doubtless a resideuce ou Carmel or [lermon or 
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Tabor had revealed to him a similar vision, and 
suggested to him the felicitous expression. 
After eating our breakfast, and taking a long 
farewell look at the scenes which had so deeply 
impressed us, we slung our knapsacks and com- 
menced our descent ; we have only to remark that 
the constant changes of prospect produced by our 
winding path and the interrupted openings among 
the trees, sometimes bringng Mount Marey 
into view for a moment, whea it would be re- 
placed by Wallface, which in its turn would 
vive place to Colden, which would soon be suc- 
ceeded by Ampersand, produced an illusion as 
though the mountains were dancing about 
amongst themselves, and beautifully illustrated 
the interrogatory of Scripture, “ Ye mountains 
why did ye skip like rams, and ye little hills 
like lambs ?” 

Returning to our lodgings, we came to the 
school house, which serves for this purpose, for a 
church, and a town hall, in North Elba, which 
was surrounded by large numbers of curious 
vehicles, antique enough in appearance to have 
come out of Noah’s ark, and drawn by borses, 
oxen, donkeys, and even by dogs. We learned 
that the concourse was drawn together to render 
thes last offices to a young minister who was 
dearly loved through all that region. 

His futher, deacon O d, was one of the 
first who “lifted up his axe among the thick 
trees’’ of that section. He was a pious man, 
and deeply lamented the privation of his ac- 
customed church privileges; they were too poor 
to hire a minister, so, like Hanyoah of old, he 
solemnly dedicated his young son to the service 
of the temple of the Lord. From his earliest 
youth he evinced an ardent piety, and heartily 
co-operated in his father’s plans. By the 
severest self-denial the old man was enabled to 
give him ano education, and he entered with 
zeal upon the work of the ministry. Just after-his 
ordination he became blind, but he did not 
falter in his career; he continued to preach, to 
visit the sick and the afflicted in their far off 
forest homes, to warn, rebuke, encourage and 
exhort, in all things ‘approving himself a 
faithful minister.” He had no salary ; faithfully 
obeying the injunction, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 


These faithful labors endeared him greatly to 
his widely scattered flock, and now, when after 
he had been struggling for more than a year with 
consumption, he laid down the garments of the 
flesh to wear his unfading crown in the upper 
sanctuary, they came out of the forest from a 
circle of many miles to pay their last tribute 


of regard and affection. The minister, in 
attendance, paid an affectionate tribute to his 
memory, during which there were few dry 
eyes in the building. The remains were then 
removed to the grave yard, where a prayer was 
offered, and a hymn was sung by the united 
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voices of the congregation ; then amid the loyj 
weeping of his flock, his remains were reverent] 
lowered into the narrow house appointed for 
living. 

Lingering in the grave yard we noticed the 
marble grave stone of the young wife and infag, 
daughter of Oliver Brown, who was killed at hig 
father’s side at Harper’s Ferry. The following 
was the inscription: = 

Martha E. 
Wife of Oliver Brown, 
Born Oct. 31st, 1842, 
Died March 2d, 1860. 

Just beneath it was engraved : 

Olive, 
daughter of O. and M. E. Brown, 
Died Feb. 5th, 1860, 
Aged three days. 
The lamb of Jesus rests 
In his kind arms of love ; 
The flower that drooped upon the breast 
Hath fairer bloomed above. 

The result of our evening consultation was ty 
spend the ensuing day in fishing, down th 
Ausable, and the next succecding day on Lake 
Placid, when we would endeavor to run a deer 
into the lake. S t was summoned to the 
council, and interested us much, with an account 
of some of the hunts in which he had participated 
in his youth ; he is too modest a man to sound 
his own trumpet, but we afterwards heard, 
from his neighbors, many surprising accounts 
of his endurance, courage and activity. We 
learned, from his wife, that a few days ago he 
saw one of his young heifers making for the 
woods ; knowing how difficult it was to retake 
her when she had once fairly got into them, he 
run.as rapidly as he could to head her off ; while 
running, his foot caught in a witch hopple, and 
he was dashed violently on a rock, which broke 
his shoulder blade; he would not hear of riding 
to the doctor, but walkéd eighteen miles to 
Ausable Forks, where the nearest surgeon re 


sided, got his broken bone mended, and returned ' 


on foot next day. Once, he wounded a deer ia 
the river; seeing that he was making for the 
woods on the opposite bank, and fearing to lose 
him, as he had no dogs with him, St 
jumped into the river and seized the buck by 
the horns; they struggled in the icy water for 
half an hour, sometimes one would be undet 
water, and sometimes the other, but he nevet 
once relaxed his hold until the deer gave om, 
when he dragged him ashore, and skinned hia, 
just as though he had not been struggling 9 
long in the water, with the thermometer at zer0. 
This conflict was witnessed by four or five hut 
ters who had been drawn to the spot by the 
crack of his rifle, but who did not dare to fire 
the buck during the fight, lest they might kill 
S——t himself; and no one was willing to ente 
ye river while the weather was so intensely 
cold. 
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The Ausable river rises out of a natural ice 
house in the Indian, pass at the south line of 
North Elba, and flows in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to the Forks, where it unites with the east 
pranch, and thenceforward pursues an easterly 
course, and forms the boundary between Essex 
and Clinton counties ; for about ten miles from 
jts origin it washes the base of Wallface Moun- 
tain, and throughout its entire length is a capital 
trdut stream ; its bed is covered by large boulders, 
its waters are cold and clear, and its banks are 
overshadowed by trees under the umbrage of 
which the trout delight to gather. 

Leaving the stream for a while, the writer 
explored a fine beaver meadow of about two 
hundred acres in extent ; nearly two-thirds of 
the plants ‘were sedges, and the remaining 
portion consisted of rattlesnake grass, ( Glyceria 
canadensis), fowl meadow, (Poa serotina) and 
red top, (Ayrostis vulgaris.) It also abounded 
in Solidagos, Hypericums and Galliums, whose 
showy flowers added to its beauty as much as they 
detracted from its utility. There were abun- 
dance of wild gooseberries, blue berries, and 
raspberries, the glittering of which alternated 
very agreeably with the fishing. We stopped 
to drink at Thompson’s spring, one of the cold« 
est and sweetest that we ever tasted ; a large 
raspberry bush hung over it, on which the 
delicious fruit grew so thickly, that without 
moving a single step we picked as many as we 
could possibly eat. 

(To be continued.) 


———_-—+08 > —___ 


LOOK FOR THE FLOWERS. 


“ Here we, earth’s wanderers, 

Timid and brave, 
Hasten with onward step 

Nearer the grave, 
And in our pilgrimage 

Should we not see 
All that is beautiful, 

Lovesome and free ? 
Should we, with sullen hand, 

Gather the thorn ? 
Should weg with murmuring heart, 

Sit all forlorn ? 
Should we, in rambling 

Over the meads, 
Look but for pestilent, 

Poisonous weeds ? 
Should we not joyously, 

Hand locked in hand, 
A hopeful, a jubilant 

Brotherly band, 

Look for the flowers? 


In the far nooks of life, 

In the deep shade, 
Where, amidst evil things, . 

Good well might fade, 
God sends the sunny beam, 

God sends the shower, 
Nursing humanity’s 

Ever-bright flower ; 
Sin may be rife enough, 

But the good part 


Lieth low hidden in 

Every heart. 
God sent the stream at first 

From his own fount, 
Christ in diffusing it 

Died on the Mount. 
And, amongst stony ways, 

Ripples are heard, 
Like the half-uttered notes 

Of a low bird; 
Dark tlbugh the fate of us, 

That matters not, 
In the glad soul of us 

Lives the bright spot, 

Look for the flowers ! 


Are there not sainted ones, 

Graciously given, 
Who in their gentle hands 

Lead us to Heaven? 
When they return to us 

In the dim night, 
Are they- not angei-like, 

Holy and bright? 
Sanctified, purified, 

Unto us now, 
With a heaven-garland 

Encircling each brow? 
Turn to the living ones, 

Then, as they stand, 
Touch the live hearts of them 

With thy love-wand ; 
Seek not the weeds in them, 

And to thy sight 
They will be angel-like, 

Holy and bright; 

Look for the flowers 


Look for the flowery way, 

Life has its clouds, 
Treasured ones suddenly 

Wrapt in their shrouds ; 
Hope often dashed aside, 

Hearts rudely torn, 
And over wrecked promises 

Oft do we mourn; 
Hints, too, are given us 

That our swift day 
Rapidly, rapidly 

Fleeth away. 
Up, then, and cheerfully ! 

Trust me, there lies 
Much that is beautiful 

’Neath the broad skies. 
Go on life’s pilgrimage 

Hand locked in hand, 
A hopeful, a jnbilant 

Brotherly band, 
Looking for flowers!” 


——-~er—-_____ 


EXTRACT. 


Seldom amid the strife and din 

Of sublunary things, 
Can spirits keep the watch within, 

Or plume their heavenward wings. 
He must dwell deep indeed whose heart 
Can thus fulfil true wisdom’s part. 


Not in our own spontaneous will 
Can we the world shut out, 

Say to our passions, ‘“ Peace, be atill,” 
Or check each rising doubt ; 

Alone, by prayer, ’tis slowly won, 

In the world’s throng too rarely done. 
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How needful is it, then, for man 
From things of time to steal ; 
Those of eternity to scan, 
Their magnitude to feel? 
The first are transitory, vain, 
The last forever will remain. 


called Solanine. This exists in several specieg 
of Solanum, “ and is found in considerable quan. 
tity in the shoots of potatoes. To obtain it the 
shoots are bruised and acted on by water acidy. 
\lated with sulphuric acid. -It is very poisonous” 
' . ' . e . 
‘(Turner’s Elements of Chemistry.)  Liebig says 
it is a powerful poison. 
Although the stems of potatoes, according tp 
. _'the authorities just ted ain i 
Now that, the long ee er ee notable 
: quantity the noxious and easily extracted prin. 
ter evenlogs are upon us, -. | a ae 
and the time of leisure'®iP!@, 89 dangerous in its concentrated form, 
ienies te tain ee the tubers grown underground and kept in 
i ie lei ik sani sail jthe dark are floury and white when cooked, if 
oo so te eel te the variety of potato is good, and quite free from 
ae "ahi Ss. Tf) that acrid taste, which is one of the characteris. 
“ : | ties of Solanine, and a sure indication of its pres. 
you cannot afford to own} 
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FARMERS’ LIBRARIES. 


all the books you would ea 
like to read, club together 
with your neighbors, (if 
you have no farmer’s club) 
and secure a few books to 
be kept in some central 
point where they can be 
obtained, and read by all. 
If you have a Farmer’s 
Club, it ought to be one of the first objects to 
commence gathering a library of such books 
as are the most appropriate and useful as helpers 
to the farmer.— The Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 








ON THE DELETERIOUS EFFECT OF LIGHT ON 
POTATOES. 


The influence of light on vegetation is now 
regarded as a matter of the utmost importance, 
and although the precise mode of action may not 
be always understood, yet powerful effects of it 
are everywhere perceptible. In its absence, 
leaves become blanched that would otherwise be 
green. Roots that are white undergronnd be- 
come green when exposed. Turnips, white be- 
neath, are green or perhaps red above, and 
many kinds of fruits, naturally pale, color under 
bright sunlight. By the action of light on 
leaves, the different secretions peculiar to plants 
are formed, such as gum, sugar, starch, oils, and 
even in certain kinds of plants deadly poisons. 
In some plants, too, the secretions due to the 
action of light are in certain portions harmless 
and nutritious, whilst in other parts of the same 
plant through the same agency, highly deleterious 
principles are formed. The potato offers an 
example. Everybody knows that its tubers con- 
tain wholesome food, and it is also generally 
known that the stems, and especially the apples 
or seed vessels, are deleterious. But the treat- 
ment to which the potato is sometimes subject- 
ed is calculated to develop the poisonous quali- 
ty in the tubers themselves, a change which can 
only take place during exposure to light. The 
poison found in the green parts of potatoes is 


But the potato tuber is in reality a sort 
of stem, for it is furnished with buds, which, 
under favorable circumstances, push into shoots, 
as buds do on stems above ground. It is there. 
fore highly susceptible of the influence of light: 
for although both its skin and flesh are white, 
they soon become green by exposure, and the 
continued presence of light renders them as green 
as stems above ground. It is said that pigs have 
been killed by giving them potatoes greened to 
this extent. Such of course could not be sold 
for human food. For this purpose potatoes ex- 
posed to light must be housed or otherwise shad- 
ed before the tinge is apparent, at least to the 
naked eye. But under the impression that the 
tubers keep better after having basked in the 
sun, mapy cultivators are in the habit of tum. 
ing them up, and spreading them outon the sur. 
face of the ground in bright sunny weather. 
This has the effect of greatly deteriorating their 
quality. Notwithstanding disease, really good 
are infinitely betterthan quantities of others which 
potatoes can be found; but even slightly dis 
eased ones, with the infected portians cut away, 
though they have a goodly appearance, have been 
greened. Instead of being white and floury 
when cooked, they are yellow, and have a dis- 
agrecable acrid taste, which can scarcely be dis 
guised, or if it should, there is no proof that the 
deleterivus effects of the acrid principle are coun- 
teracted. At all events, it would certainly be 
very desirable that such means should be adopt 
ed as would prevent that principle being genera- 
ted, or in other words the tubers should be kept 
as much as possible in the dark instead of ex- 
posing them to light. The advantage of expo 
sure as regards better keeping is doubtful; where- 
as, the deterioration it*occasions in the quality of 
the tubers as an article of food is certain. 
have thus endeavored to draw attention to the 
subject, and it is the duty of every one who is 
aware of the deleterious effects of light on the 
potato to explain it to those who are not; fora 
knowledge of it, if acted upon, would prove bene- 
ficial to both rich and poor—The Gardener’ 
Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 
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the instruction of the negroes. The school is under 
the charge of Patrick Kelley, of Company C, United 
States Artillery, a man deeply interested in the 
scheme, and every way qualified for his difficult 
post. 

The first auction sale of confiscated cotton from 
Port Royal, on Government account, was held at the 
public stores, New York, on the 10th. 


It is estimated that the sorghum crop in Illinois, 
this year, without doubt, is worth a million of dollars, 
and will have a tendency to keep down the price of 
both sugar and syrup, notwithstanding the extra 
duty. It is proportionably large in Iowa. 

Tue PLanet Venus.—For some weeks this beauti- 
ful planet, in the western sky, has been a subject of 
admiration on cloudless evenings. From her prea 
brilliant appearance, it has been supposed that so 
change has occurred in her relation to the sun, but 
this increased lustre is owing to the’ present absence 
of large stars in her pathway. Her greatest brilliance 
will be attained three weeks after New Year’s, after 
which she will rapidly decrease in splendor till she 
becomes again a morning star, and the other planets 
will take her place in the evening sky. 

Proressor Bacue sends out a corps of men with 
every expedition South, to complete the coast survey 
in any point where it may be deficient, to note any 
change in the soundings of the channels, and to act 
as guides and pilots to the different steamers whose 
officers are ignorant of the coast. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


TWELFTH MONTH. 


1860. 1861. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hOUrS,.......sereseseeees 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... 
Snow, including very slight 
falls,.....c00ceesesseees < seegeneas 
Cloudy without storms,......... 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,....c.cee eeeees 


4 days. 


3 days. 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1861. 
&C. 
Mean temperature 
month at Penna. Hospital...) 
Highest do. during month,| 49 
Lowest do. do. do. | 12 


Rain during the month,....... 


| 
of the | 
32.25 deg.|37.00 deg. 
“161.00 “ 
\20.00 « 


“e 


-— or FT 


3°31 inch.) 2.09 inch. 


= 


Average of the mean temperatures of the! 
12th month, for the past seventy-two! 
YEATS,...00000 « oseeeees --.|32.22 deg. 

Highest mean of the past during that! 
entire period, 1848, ....cceeeseceee ee seeeeeere 

Lowest do. do. do. 1832,/22.00 


} te 


The month just closed, as well as the fall of 
the present season, has been a remarkably mild 
one, the month exceeding in height of tempera- 
ture the average for seventy two years past about 
Jour and three quarters degrees, although it has 
been exceeded several times during the last 
twelve or fourteen years. This increase of tem- 
perature of@atter times is made apparent by tak- 
ing the average at the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
thirty-five years, instead of the entire seventy-two 
years record in possession of the writer. With! 
the shortest named period asa basis, the mean 
of the present season exceeds that average only | 
two and a half degrees. From 1790 to 1825 
inclusive, it never reached the mean of the pres- 
ent year, while in 1826 itreached the same point, 
viz. 87 degrees. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, First month 3d, 1862. 


_——- 


ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 

Lisson, December 26.—Great excitement is exist- 
ing here in regard to the death of the late King. His 
body is to be disinterred and analyzed. The public 
are greatly stirred up in regard to the matter, and 
troops are patrolling the streets to preserve order. 

The newly -elected king of Madagascar has ordered 
a “beautiful stone house on the south side of An- 
tananarivo, at a great expense, to be built. The King, 
in a letter written in English, says that it will be a 
school-house, “ where young men and children of all 
denominations may be tauglit the English language, 
philosophy, geometry, geography, chemistry, history, 
arithmetic, drawing,’ Xc. 





A second newspaper, in modern Greek, has been 
added to the London journals. Its title is 7'he Mes- 
senger of the Byzantme Nations, the Greeks, the Slavo- 
nians, the Dacians, the Caucasians, and the Arabs. 


Dr. Scuonsercer, the first Jew ever permitted to 
exercise the profession of an advocate in Hungary, 
was, a few days since, sworn in at Pesth. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fpour and Meau.—There is a firm feeling in the 
Breadstuffs market generally, but less doing. The 
export, demand for Flour has fallen off and only 600 


| 
Asson BurtinGAmeE, our Minister to China, has ar- | 
rived at Canton, and was well received. 





The Provost Marshal-General has issued an order | 
requiring all publishers of papers in the State of | 
Missouri, the City of St. Louis excepted, to furnish him 
with a copy of each issue for inspection, a failure to | 
comply with which will render the paper liable to 
suppression. 

Gen. Burnside’s fleet sailed on the 9th inst., and 
arrivedat Fortress Monroe. The Mississippi fleet has | 
sailed from Cairo. 

Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, his resigned his 
seat in the cabinet; he has been appointed minister 
to Russia. Edward M. Stanton has been selected to 
fill his vacant place. 


Some of the soldiers at Hatteras are employing 
their leisure time in conducting an adult school for 


| prices are higher. 


a 700 barrels were disposed of at $5 75 per bbl. for 
extra family, and $6 a 6 25 for extra. The sales 
to the retailers and bakers range from $5 25 to 
$5 50 for superfine ; $5 62} a 5 75 for extras ; $5 87} 
a 6 12} for extra family, and $6 25 a 6 75 for fancy 
lots according to quality. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are dull. We quote the former at $3 75, and Penn- 
sylvania Meal at $3 per barrel without sale. 

” Grars.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and 
Sales at $1 36a $1 37for Penn- 
sylvania red and $1 44 for white. Rye at 75 cents. 
Sales of Pennsylvania Rye at 72 a 73c. In Corn 
there is more activity, and itis in good request: Sales 
of yellow at 58} cts. Corn sells at the same price. 
Oats are in request at 38 a 39 cents for both Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. No sales for Barley or Malt. 





720 FRIENDS’ 
Cattte Marxer.—But little change is noticeable 
in the prices of cattle since last quotations. The 
1257 head disposed of last week at Phillips’ Avenue 
Drove Yard brought from $7 to $8§ per ewt. Eighty 
cows realized from $25 to $32; from $23 to $38 for 
those with calves. 2000 sheep sold at from $4 to $5 
per cwt. gross. 1400 hogs sold for $4} a $5} per 
cwt. net, according to the quality of the animals. 
\TORE PROPERTY AND FARM FOR RENT.— 
A large and convenient store’ and dwelling 
house, with barn and out buildings, and seventy 
acres of good farm land, situated at upper Green- 
wich, opposite the Friends’ Meeting House, Glouces- 
ter county, N. J., where a very good business is done 
ip the store, and a light stock of goods now on hand 
fan be had low. A very desirable situation fora 
family of Friends. Terms favorable ; possession on 
the 25th of 3d mo. next. 
Address, WILLIAM HAINES, 
Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
1 mo. 18, 1862.—4t. 
FOR SALE OR RENT, 
2 THE property known as the ATTLEBOROUGH 
BEgE ACADEMY, located in Attleborough, Bucks 
county, Pa., 20 miles from Philadelphia, 7 from 
Bristol, Pa., and 9 from Trenton, N. J.; where daily 
stages pass the premises, connecting with the rail- 
road and steamboats, by which easy communication 
is had with Philadelphia. The buflding was erected 
expressly to accommodate a first class Boarding and 
Day School, for which purpose it has always been 
used. The present occupant, 8S. Bachelder, intends 
relinquishing the business on account of the death of 
his wife. 
For any further information, apply to the sub- 
scriber, Agent for the owners, 
JOSHUA RICHARDSON, 
Attleborongh, Bucks county, Pa. 
1 mo. 11th, 1862—3t. 


SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
A taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. II.—1, 2, 3, 4, £0. 
«TW —42. 
«“ JV.—15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 52. 
“  VIL—I11 
“ VIII.—39. 
] NDERTAKING —Wm. Heacocx, General Fur- 
nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 
1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT.—A large and 

commodious dwelling and school-room, situa- 
ted in the village of Fallsington, and convenient to 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on 
favorable terms. For particulars ‘address either 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwaite, Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., or Mark Palmer, Edgewood, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


i, 
W ANTED,—A Female Teacher at the Friendy 
School, at Rancocas, N. J. E 
Address at once with references 
JAS. MWILVAIN, or 
DAVID FERRIS, 


1 mo. 18, ’62.—It. Mount Holly, N. J, 





} EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERy 
Cuares H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery fron 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, 
the more convenient and accessible location, No, % 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends anj 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to th 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Bryony 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &¢, 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonabk 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicabl, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friend 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer ani 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatan/ 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con 
venient and central place to call; or their orden 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 
Book axp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bil- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and othe 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatl 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 
The Subscriber has published a new edition of th 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
} 600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools an 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to th 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pale 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publishe, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. e 


dhyanl! Lhialn ay uitonlt 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut an 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large citit 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Boi 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogm 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishig 
thorough preparation and introduction to busines 
should enter these Colleges. Write for informatia 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


\ ) M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 Nort 
Fifth street. 

_A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor ai 
‘Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constant 
-on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dik 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspt 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. ! 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 
Silk, Beaver and Mit 
Men's & 


hen, HAT STORE 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made! 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chastnut Ste., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philads. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 
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